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SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CANADA’S INDIANS AND HER MORE RECENT SETTLERS 


This paper, written by the REVEREND FATHER LEON LEVASSEUR, 0.M.I., formerly of Buffalo Nations, Saskatchewan, 
now of Norway House, Manitoba, and edited by HARRIET ROUILLARD, is based on his years of experience working 
among the Indians of north central Canada, who speak the Cree language. Generalizations do not necessarily apply to 
all Indian groups in Canada. The editor regrets that limitations of space required the elimination of most of Father 
Levasseur’s lively examples. Those who have been associated with Indian groups can undoubtedly supply their own. 

The author acknowledges his debt to Father André Renaud, 0.m.i., of the Oblate Fathers Indian and Eskimo 
Welfare Commission, and to Tom Wylie, D.N.R. anthropologist for Northern Saskatchewan. The former is responsible 
in no small measure for the author's interest in Indian cultural problems; the latter for the friendly and wholesome 
discussions day in and day out which made for some precision and clarity. 


The settlement of Canada by what European explorers 
mistakenly called Indians, pre-dates history. The pattern of 
behaviour which these earliest settlers had evolved over the 
centuries we call their culture. It was not merely a series, 
or aggregation, of responses to environment but an inte- 
grated pattern based on selected values. We may compare 
this pattern to a two-wheeled vehicle. As the hub of one 
wheel is the concept of sharing, with related concepts 
radiating from this central one like spokes. As the hub of 


the other wheel is a concept of nature which gave primary 
‘importance to feeling. From this hub, too, issue dependent 


spokes. If White men associating with Indians know what 
the Indian values are, and do not assume that their be- 
haviour is irrational or childish simply because it does not 
conform to our pattern of values, much misunderstanding 
and disappointment on both sides may be avoided. 


Sharing 

The Indian concept of sharing was a most logical response 
to the Indians’ early environment. The land appeared to be 
limitless; there was no need to consider dividing it. Game 
was plentiful and no highly organized social effort was re- 
quired to satisfy subsistence needs. Time was endless and 
hours not to be counted; time might be measured only as 
required to reach a hunting-ground or as the moon might 
influence the weather. The periods of shortage or calamities 
of nature were unpredictable. There was no way to prepare 
or to provide to meet them except to share what one had 
in the expectation of reciprocal treatment. Sharing was the 
best investment. In this custom was assured the survival of 
the group. “Give to receive” was the best insurance policy 
against future hardship. 

In this pattern of sharing the better provider enjoyed the 
greater prestige. Those who had the most to share were 
the leaders or chiefs. The act of receiving, in itself, ac- 
corded honour to the giver. To ask for help from someone 
was to recognize his role as chief, to provide him with an 
opportunity to fulfill the obligation to share, achieved by 
his superior ability. This natural method of selecting leaders 
had its advantages. The right to leadership was based on 
clearly recognized qualifications; it could not be seriously 
questioned so long as the leader continued to demonstrate 
those superior qualities as a provider for which he had been 
recognized. 

The idea of sharing was not confined to the spoils of the 
hunt. All “property” was shared so freely that it can be 
said that there was no notion of “private” property at all. 
No doors were closed to one’s neighbours; there was no 
need to knock to, announce one’s presence. Borrowing was 
simply using something until someone else’s need was 
clearly greater. One commodity was not traded for another, 
so that there was no point in measuring their values in any 
relative or fixed terms. — 


It is easy to see how such a system of values, based on 
sharing, collides at nearly every point with the system 
which we descendants of European settlers have inherited. 
The Indians’ lack of acquisitiveness may look to us like lack 
of foresight, even laziness, while our prudence and fore- 
thought appear to the Indian as miserliness and excessive 
love of self. If an Indian exhibits reluctance to share, he is 
scornfully referred to as a White man or an idolator. The 
importance which we attach to inanimate objects, such as 
money and things, appears idolatrous to Indians. To them 
the purpose of all non-living things is to serve man and to 
be put to his use, shared equally by all. Those who stock 
these goods aside and do not share them readily must, 
therefore, worship them. 

Money is now familiar to Indians as an object, but many 
of them have not grasped the idea of it which we have. In 
their minds it is not associated with the essential com- 
modities of life. These come from hunting, fishing or trap- 
ping (or from the White man’s government which deprived 
them of these resources). Money is something exira, for 
which can be obtained such desirable non-essentials - as 
jewelry, watches, candy and liquor. 

Not to return what has been borrowed, we regard as 
reprehensible. It is not so to an Indian, unless the Jender’s 
need is greater than his own. Without any conception 
similar to ours as to the sacred value of private property, 
the Indian has no real idea of the meaning of trespassing. 
If he now knows that he should knock at White people’s 
houses, this further accentuates his sense of separation. 

The Indians’ natural method of choosing a leader on the 
basis of his proven superior ability in the struggle for 
existence has not in any way prepared him to use our so- 
called “democratic” procedures of voting by secret ballot, 
etc. Furthermore, the role of chief provider has tended to 
fall from the hands of the chosen leader into those of the 
welfare worker or government agent. In this capacity he 
functions as a “chief”; to accept his aid is to honour him 
as once the chief was honoured when he distributed the 
spoils of the hunt. In the very performance of his duty, he 
is repaid by social recognition. There is no connotation of 
shame or sense of being underprivileged in the act of 
acceptance. 


Feeling 


The other central concept on which Indian culture rests 
is his attitude toward nature. Only by living in harmony 
with nature, he found, could he provide for his own sub- 
sistence. This harmony he achieved by “feeling his way,” 
as an artist may create a work of art. There seemed to him 
to be no use in trying to master nature, in making plans or 
attempting to organize life so that nature might provide 
more adequately or more rationally. Only by his feeling for 
nature could he understand and make full use of her, or 
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occasionally outwit her. The Indian, therefore, attaches far 
more importance to feeling than to any logic or reason. 

When we take this into account, it is easier to understand 
why the Indian is so often governed in his actions by the 
desire of the moment and so seldom able or willing to take 
into account long-term considerations which might eventu- 
ally work to his greater advantage. An Indian mother will 
give her child candy to stop its crying because to her the 
immediate effect is far more important than considerations 
of his health or the health of the family budget. A child’s 
' desire to continue going to school is more likely to win his 
parents’ consent than any enumeration of the advantages 
of higher education. 

Contingent on this attitude toward nature and the im- 
portance attached to feeling are certain other attitudes for 
which the Indians have words which we find it almost im- 
possible to translate. One of these is kiyam, whose meaning 
may vary according to the situation in which it is used and 
the tone of voice of the user. In general, it expresses a 
recognition of man’s limitations and acquiescence in the 
inexorable force of nature. It may mean: “I do not care”, 
“it makes no difference”, “what else can I do?” all in the 
wider context of the thought that “my environment is 
stronger than I.” 

Another untranslatable word is mamasis. This expresses 
the “unfinished job” attitude. Is any job really finished 
when one lives with nature? Are there not things that one 
must leave to nature herself? Why finish a house when one 
might have to move in search of food? Why calculate 
accurately the distance from one place to another when a 
storm may delay a trip or force an extra night’s camping? 

Ituke is often translated “maybe” and the attitude which 
it expresses is referred to as “approximation”. No Indian 
will use the White man’s expression, “That’s for sure.” The 
closest he might come to it is “That’s for sure, maybe.” 
Sometimes this attitude of approximation results in a series 
of indirect statements from which certain conclusions are 
supposed to be drawn. As an example, there is the story of 
the young girl who did housework at the rectory. In March 
she said, “Father, I used to work for the Father who was 
here before you.” In June she said, “The other Father 
bought me a birthday present on my birthday.” In Septem- 
ber she said, “Father, it is my birthday.” Never did she ask 
for a birthday present. 

This method of communication is often very elaborate 
and subtle and fails utterly to convey the meaning intended 
to anyone unfamiliar with Indian habits of thought. It is no 
wonder that administrators and missionaries new to the 
North are often baffled and frustrated by their first contacts 
with the Indians. 


The Challenge 
Today this Indian culture based on these two fundamental 


values of sharing and feeling has come rudely into contact 
with our very different way of life. Furthermore, the 
environment, in response to which the Indian value system 
and pattern of behaviour developed, is itself changing 
rapidly. If we try to understand and appreciate why the 
Indian behaves and thinks as he does, it is possible that 
we can help him to change his behaviour and habits of 
thought in ways which will make possible constructive and 
advantageous adjustment to his changed environment. 
Some Indians accept the fact that Whites are in Canada 
to stay and have adopted attitudes of acceptance and 
toleration. However, White people should realize that it is 
easier for them, because of their greater sophistication and 
superior numbers, to demonstrate tolerance than for the 
Indians. We have the ability and the knowledge to recog- 
nize and accept cultural differences between peoples and 
the power to guide less “developed” peoples toward suc- 
cessful social adjustment. We can, and should, realize that 
a set of values pertaining to one culture cannot be applied 
to another without inevitable modification. A program of 
social aid devised for a “private property” context cannot 
be used in the same way with a people intent on sharing. 
Parliamentary procedure, with its arbitrary rules, may not 
suit a people who are accustomed to feeling their way-and 
who hesitate to commit themselves to absolutes. The regi- 
mentation involved in regular hours of work may seem 
nothing short of slavery to men accustomed to work exceed- 


ingly hard, to endure great hardships when necessary, but 


also free to decide when these bursts of arduous labour 
should take place and to enjoy periods of uninterrupted 
leisure as compensation. 

Unless Indians can recognize some definite advantages in 
our encroaching culture, better material advantages which 
will compensate in some degree for the loss of the older, 
freer way of life, it will be accepted with reluctance and 
conflict will ensure. People adopt new ways of living only 
when they see clearly some advantages in doing so. Com- 
munity projects will succeed only where the objective need 
is clearly recognized and has generated enough genuine 
desire on the part of a sufficient number of the community 
so that their whole-hearted participation is assured. Projects 
which will materially affect the lives and welfare of family 
members as such are most likely to meet these conditions. 

If we are to be successful in any type of community 
development program, or in any type of acculturation 
process, we must first aim at establishing a firm basis of 
mutual respect and trust. The essential requirement of the 
native people is an appreciation of some of our values: 
time, measurement, foresight, planning. Only with these 
tools will they be able to take their places in the larger 
Canadian community and to answer the challenge of the 
new environment in which, by force of circumstances, they 
find themselves. 


Additional single copies of this article may be obtained free upon request. Prices for units of 10............ 25¢ per unit. 
Indian-Eskimo Association, 47 Dundonald Street, Toronto 5, Ont. 
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